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BOOK NOTES 

Today the economist, the sociologist and the historian have dis- 
covered that law is an essential and, indeed, fundamental part of the 
structure of human society, and they find themselves forced to read and 
consider laws and decisions. Few of these students, however, have been 
able to pursue a systematic course of legal instruction, and they seldom 
know where to look for the legal information they need or what weight 
to attach to the texts or treatises upon which they stumble. In their 
excursions into the realm of the law they need, above all things, a trusty 
Badeker. A book upon "brief-making" is one of the last to which 
they would naturally resort ; and yet Brief Making and the Use of Law 
Books (second ed., St. Paul, Minnesota, West Publishing Company, 
1909 ; xii, 574 pp.) comes nearer than any other single book to meet- 
ing their needs and should be in each of their working libraries. It is 
edited by Roger W. Cooley, and consists of five parts and two appen- 
dices. Of these, the non-lawyer will use, to great advantage, the first 
three parts : " Where to find the law," by Alfred F. Mason ; " How to 
use decisions and statutes," by Eugene Wambaugh ; and " How to find 
the law," by the editor. The fourth and fifth parts : " The trial brief," 
by Edson R. Sunderland, and "The brief on appeal," by Henry S. 
Redfield, give the volume its short title ; they are admirably written, but 
they concern the professional lawyer. To the non-lawyer, however, 
the appendices again will be useful. The second, which interprets 
abbreviations, can only help, not harm him ; but the first, entided 
" Main heads of the law defined," must be used with fear and trembling, 
for in law omnis definitio periculosa est. 

Dr. Stubbs, in the preface to the first volume of his monumental work, 
warned his readers that constitutional history offered none of the charm 
to be found in narratives and therefore could be mastered only by special 
effort. Professor Edward Elliott has proved, however, by his Biograph- 
ical Story of the Constitution (New York, Putnams, 1910; xi, 400 pp.) 
that much of the history of our institutions can be found in the lives and 
doctrines of the great leaders : Hamilton, Wilson, Jefferson, Madison, 
Marshall, Jackson, Webster, Calhoun, Lincoln, Stevens and Roosevelt. 
By narrating the lives, expounding the theories and describing the 
political practices of these men, Mr. Elliott brings into bold relief the 
principles around which our great constitutional struggles have been 
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waged. He is well aware of the danger that lies in overemphasizing the 
personal element in historical politics, but he finds his justification, and 
rightly, in the hope that the volume will serve a useful purpose in 
awakening the interest of young students in a great theme that too often 
wears a forbidding aspect. 

A hitherto but slightly explored field in American history has been 
well cultivated by Professor Emerson David Fite, of Yale University, in 
Social and Industrial Conditions in the North during the Civil War 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910; 318 pp.). Professor 
Fite presents in turn all the various phases of economic life during the 
period under examination. He has followed McMaster's example in 
depending very largely upon the daily papers and the official reports ; 
but he departs from McMaster's method in taking up the subject by 
topics rather than by years. It is a plain, unvarnished tale, full of a 
great variety of facts, told without charm of style or especial skill in 
presentation. To the economic student perhaps the most valuable 
chapters are those on the commercial problems of the early sixties and 
the description of the monopoly situation in New Jersey. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the positive effects of any such politi- 
cal change as the extension of the suffrage to women are well-nigh in- 
surmountable, owing to the impossibility of measuring, either quantita- 
tively or qualitatively, its many subtle results. In Helen Sumner's 
Equal Suffrage (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1909 ; xxvi, 282 
pp.), we have at least, however, a dispassionate and scholarly study of 
equal suffrage in Colorado by a woman who has shown decided ability 
in several lines of research. After an examination of the general 
political conditions of the state, Dr. Sumner divides her theme into six 
distinct parts : party machinery, election statistics, women in public 
office, economic aspects of equal suffrage, influence of equal suffrage 
on legislation and effect of the suffrage on women. The influence of 
women in caucuses and conventions, Dr. Sumner concludes, has not 
been great, largely because of prevailing methods of manipulation, 
which deter both men and women from active interest in party affairs. 
Miss Sumner bases her election statistics on a study of nine counties 
which she deems typical and concludes: " It appears that in all of 
these counties taken together women formed 47.4 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, 41.5 per cent of the persons registered and 37.3 per cent of 
the persons actually voting" (page 104). In the cities a larger 
percentage of women vote. In public office "the record of women 
has been high " (page 148). The economic effect of equal suffrage 
has evidently been slight (page 178), but the period of testing has 
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been short. Equal suffrage has apparently had its most conspicuous 
effect in securing good legislation ( page 211), although Dr. Sumner 
recognizes in this matter the difficulty of separating the influence of 
women from that of men. So far as the effect of the suffrage on 
women is concerned, Dr. Sumner thinks that it has " brought prac- 
tically no loss and some decided gain " (page 260). 

The reprint of John Davis's Travels of Four Years and a Half in 
the United States of America during 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801 and 1802, 
with an introduction and notes by A. J. Morrison (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1909 ; xi, 429 pp.), is a welcome addition to the 
list of foreign impressions of the republic in the days of its youth, now 
being made accessible to others than the bibliophile. Unlike most of 
his compeers, Davis cared naught for the commonplace anecdotes of the 
traveler or for the political and statistical observations that crowd the 
pages of those whose humor, as the author himself remarks, " bears no 
proportion to their morbid drowsiness." He does not describe his 
meals, complain of his bed, draw pictures of ruins, " accumulate mag- 
nificent epithets " or lose himself in figures. A sort of literary tramp, 
he wandered afoot through a great part of the fifteen states, recording 
what he saw and heard and did with a spicy freedom of expression and 
a cheery abundance of allusion to writers of prose and verse which make 
his book eminently readable. 

The second volume of Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal His- 
tory (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1908; viii, 823 pp.) 
measures fully up to the standard set by the first volume. Here again 
valuable articles, previously accessible only in the files of periodicals, 
are brought together in systematic sequence ; and here again some of 
the lacunse are filled by chapters extracted from the best modern 
treatises. Several of the essays have been revised for this compilation 
by their authors. The present volume deals with sources, courts, pro- 
cedure and equity. The editors have not limited their labors to selec- 
tion and arrangement : in this volume, for example, Professor Ernst 
Freund has translated from the German Brunner's revised article on the 
"Sources," and Professor J. H. Wigmore has inserted (at pages 16c— 
163) an excellent select bibliography of continental European legal 
literature. Moreover, useful lists of articles not included are given in 
the parts of the volume devoted to sources and equity. The completed 
work, which is to consist of three volumes, will be more adequately 
characterized in a subsequent issue of this journal. 

A distinct addition to the literature of English economic history is 
the study entitled Social England in the Fifteenth Century, by A. 
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Abiam (New York, Dutton, 1909; xv, 243 pp.). The theme is that 
industrial revolution which came over England at the close of the 
middle ages and gave to its manufacture of woolens an importance 
comparable with its agriculture. The survey is a broad and thorough 
one ; the statement of the labor problem, the description of everyday 
life, the estimates of the standard of living and the review of the posi- 
tion of women and children are all presented with an array of critical 
apparatus, a wealth of primary and secondary references which make the 
book invaluable for its period. There is a thoroughly good list of 
authorities and the appendix contains some interesting documents. 
The book is compressed to the last degree, with well arranged mechan- 
ism in footnotes for the guidance of scholars. At the same time it is 
readable. 

The economic side of history, it would seem, can be abused more 
easily than used. The late Mr. J. W. Welsford, whose Strength of Na- 
tions was an argument from history to justify the tariff reform move- 
ment in England, left an unfinished sketch of the economic development 
of England, which extends to the reign of Charles I and has been pub- 
lished, with a commendatory introduction by Dr. W. Cunningham, 
under the title, The Strength of England (London, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1910; xvi, 362 pp.). While the propaganda of the 
author is in good part concealed, his narrative is marked by as subjective 
a touch as any history written to justify an Augustinian theology or the 
claims of a universal church to overlordship. The author was a man of 
much insight, his erudition was large, and his views are always worth 
considering. He has a forcible style and the book is eminently read- 
able. It contains, of course, much of the interesting material which 
lies in the path of such an investigation ; but it is not a volume to which 
a scholar will turn for reference. Footnotes, too, are lacking. 

William O'Connor Morris's very excellent little volume on Ireland, 
1494-1868, has been revised and brought down to 1905 by Robert 
Dunlop, of the University of Manchester (Cambridge University Press ; 
New York, Putnams, 1909 ; x, 410 pp.). The revision is conservative 
and judicious and the continuation preserves the good qualities of the 
original chapters. Mr. Dunlop's contribution is a single chapter, 
sketching the Parnell movement and the land-purchase policy that 
have put so new a face on the whole Irish situation in British politics. 

William Foster's three volumes on The English Factories in India 
(Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1907-1909; xlvii, 378, xlviii, 388, 
xlviii, 386 pp.) really form part of a series of documents published 
under government patronage, six volumes having appeared previously 
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( 1 896-1 902) as Letters received by the East India Company from its 

Servants in the East, 1602-1617. Mr. Foster's volumes cover the 

period from 1618 to 1629. The documents are drawn frcm the 

archives of the India Office, the manuscripts department of the British 

Museum and, in a few cases, from the Indies series at the Public Record 

Office. A few of them have been printed before in The Embassy of Sir 

Thomas Roe and other works or have been epitomized in Mr. Sainsbury's 

Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, now out of print ; but for the 

most part they are entirely new to historical students. 1 he editing is 

what one would expect from a man of Mr. Foster's experience and 

reputation. All passages of sufficient importance have been given in 

full ; everywhere native names and expressions and quaint specimens of 

seventeenth-century English in the factors' letters have been noted 

carefully ; and in the summaries special attention has been given to 

information regarding the products and manufactures of India, weights, 

measures, coins etc. The introductions provide a detailed narrative 

with frequent references to the text. There is a fascination about this 

early period of European rivalry, when the Mogul empire was at its 

zenith under the successors of Akbar and when a handful of Portuguese, 

Dutch and English contested for trade and the favor of princes. 

Fighting and commerce went hand in hand. A remarkable vigor and 

vividness pervade the letters which tell of bribery, bargaining and 

profits or of the desperate fighting off Swally Hole and in the Persian 

Gulf. 

Strange as it may seem, there is no satisfactory history of French lib- 
eralism; and M. R. Pierre Marcel's Essai politique sur Alexis de 
Tocqueville (Paris, Felix Alcan, 19 10; 514 pp.) is doubly welcome, 
both for its intrinsic merits and as a study in a much neglected field of 
modern history. About half of the volume is devoted to de Tocqueville 
as a man and a writer and to his political system. In this part there is 
little that is new to the careful student of Dimocratie en Amerique and 
L'Ancien Regime. The account of de Tocqueville's public life, however, 
is based almost entirely upon new and unpublished documents and pos- 
sesses, in addition to its special biographical features, a decided value 
for French political history from the establishment of the July monarchy 
to the foundation of the second empire. M. Marcel is in sympathy with 
the views of de Tocqueville, but he is by no means unaware of the lim- 
itations in the great Liberal's personal qualities and in his philosophic 
system. Indeed, M. Marcel frankly says that de Tocqueville was 
neither a profound philosopher nor a successful polemiste and was in 
many ways disqualified for the work which he undertook by a total lack 
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of the qualities of the jurist. The author's fairness of treatment will do 
much to rehabilitate the publicist, whose books are now more often cited 
than read. 

Professor Maurice Caudel, of the Ecole libre des sciences folitiques, 
has produced a clever and suggestive study entitled Nos liberies poli- 
tiques (Paris, Armand Colin, 1910; 462 pp.j. Under the three 
heads — origin, development, present state — he discusses the course of 
French politics so far as concerns individual rights. The book abounds 
in sagacious comment and philosophic generalizations. Notably sug- 
gestive is the extensive analysis of the Declaration of Rights of 1789, 
and the comparison of its spirit and content with those of the analogous 
English and American documents. The author's judgment on present 
and future conditions is rather pessimistic. 

A valuable contribution to the history of the post office is made by 
Dr. Fritz Ohmann, in Die Anfange des Postwesens und die Taxis 
(Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1909; 342 pp.). The family of 
Taxis (or Tassis as they were originally called) held, as is well known, 
a monopoly of the postal business in the old German Empire and inau- 
gurated the first international post. Their hereditary rights, although 
greatly reduced in importance, were not abandoned until 1866. Dr. 
Ohmann has made a thorough study of the origin of the Tassis family, 
and has incidentally given an excellent picture of the beginnings of the 
postal system in the various continental countries and its development 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The gradual evolution 
of the primitive messenger or courier service into a regular postal sys- 
tem is well portrayed. 

Of the countless local systems of law which flourished in mediaeval 
Europe, the town laws were the most progressive and exercised the 
greatest influence upon the development of modern civil law. Of 
mediaeval town laws none are more interesting than those of Spain. Of 
Spanish city fueros that of Cuenca, which was drawn up about 1 200 
a. d., is one of the most important. It was borrowed by many other 
towns, particularly in La Mancha and Estremadura, and it exercised a 
considerable influence upon the development of the general law of 
Castile. Of the original Latin version there has been no satisfactory 
printed text. This has now been furnished by Dr. George H. Allen, 
and is published under the title Forum Conche (Cincinnati University 
Press, 1909, 1910; 92 -f 134 pp.), in two successive numbers of the 
Cincinnati University Studies. Dr. Allen's text is based upon a collation 
of three manuscripts which are preserved in the National Library at Paris 
and in the Escorial. In its preparation, which was suggested by Pro- 
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fessor Menendez Pidal of the Central University of Madrid, Dr. Allen 
had " the friendly encouragement and assistance " of two of the most 
eminent of Spanish legal historians, Professors Hinojosa and Urena. 
The work appears to be done in a scholarly and satisfactory manner. 
No explanatory annotation is attempted : the notes consist exclusively 
of variant readings. 

After editing a rather sumptuous edition of the letters of Cortes, Mr. 
Augustus MacNutt has fallen into the somewhat natural error of imagin- 
ing that he was thereby qualified to write, in popular form, a biography 
of his hero and an account of the conquest of Mexico — a task which he 
has undertaken in Fernando Cortes and his Conquest 0/ Mexico, 148 j— 
J 547 (New York, Putnams, 1909; xxi, 475 pp.). He seems to have 
overlooked the fact that a writer who attempts to compete with Pres- 
cott's charming volumes needs to have something more than an acquaint- 
ance with the Spanish chroniclers. Since Prescott's day there has been 
an enormous amount of careful archaeological investigation, which has 
thrown an entirely new light on the Aztec " empire " and has made it 
possible to supply what Prescott lacked. Unfortunately Mr. MacNutt 
gives evidence of being quite unfamiliar with the methods and results of 
recent Mexican research. He vaguely realizes that " an entire school of 
present-day investigators rejects the description of Mexico, given by the 
early writers, as entirely fanciful," but he is not inclined to be influenced 
by them. He prefers to believe that Mexico was "a beautiful city in 
which dwelt a sovereign, amidst surroundings of interesting splendor." 
His knowledge of the facts is so limited that he actually suggests that 
any repudiation of the highly colored and exaggerated accounts of the 
chroniclers has no better basis than the assumption of " the existence of 
something resembling a conspiracy of misrepresentation among the early 
Spanish writers." It only remains to be said that Mr. MacNutt has 
apparently ignored the work of most of the modern Mexican historians. 
In this, and in his grasp of the problems which confronted Cortes, his 
own work stands in painful contrast with the thorough scholarship of 
Alfred P. Maudslay, whose remarkable edition of Bernal Diaz del Cas- 
tillo, now in course of publication by the Hakluyt Society, is a genuine 
contribution to our knowledge of the conquest of Mexico. There is 
still room for a life of Cortes. 

Proof of the interest that the Germans have in the expansion of their 
trade with the republics of South America is furnished in ample measure 
by the large number of works that they are publishing on the commer- 
cial situation of those countries. As the conditions in Argentine and 
Brazil have been so frequently and fully described, Dr. Rudolph Dunker, 
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in his Wirtschaftsstudien aus Stidamerika, speziell fiber Chile (Leipzig, 
Duncker and Humblot, 1910; vi, 202 pp.), has undertaken to supply a 
readable and authentic sketch of the economic vicissitudes of that 
Andean state, with some reference to the experiences of its neighbors. 
About three-fourths of his treatise, in fact, is given over to an account 
of the agriculture, industries and finances of Chile, principally between 
1904 and 1908. The remainder outlines the fluctuating fortunes of 
paper-money issues in the other republics, and closes with some general 
observations on values, credit and capital. There are two appendices 
illustrative of the efforts made in Chile to remedy its monetary evils. 

It is a happy sign of the growing interest in modern politics that the 
new French annual, begun under high auspices three years ago, finds 
support that warrants its continuance. The third issue of La Vie polit- 
ique dans let deux mondes (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910; 619 pp.), which 
covers the year October 1, 1908, to September 30, 1909, maintains the 
plan and standards set by the first number. A general survey of inter- 
national politics is supplied by M. Andre Tardieu ; and the social, eco- 
nomic and political development of each country during the year is 
reviewed by the several collaborators, working under the direction of M. 
Viallate. The volume closes with a study of the international incidents 
of the year : treaties, protocols and agreements, world economics, the 
socialist movement and the great international conferences. The work 
certainly accomplishes the object of the authors : to present objectively 
to the enlightened public the great questions which arise in each coun- 
try and the daily facts which form the drama of political life. The work 
is as indispensable to the student of modern history and politics as is 
the daily paper. 

The well-known Histoire des doctrines economiques, by Professor 
Joseph Rambaud, a text-book used in the French law schools, has 
appeared in a third edition (Paris, L. Larose, 1909 ; 816 pp.). Few 
changes are to be noted in the new edition : it contains, however, 
references to the more recent literature of the subject and a slight sur- 
vey of the modern development of socialism. 

About a decade ago Karl Mario found two excellent biographers and 
sympathetic critics in a Frenchman, Allix, and a German, Gradski. 
Now Dr. W. E. Biermann, privatdozent at Leipzig, has published a 
comprehensive study under the title of Karl Georg Winkelblech (Karl 
Mario); sein Leben und sein Werk (Leipzig, Georg Bohme, 1909; 
387, 511 pp.). Dr. Biermann was for a long time undecided 
whether to class Mario as a socialist or as an individualist, but he has 
finally assigned him to the former category. The first volume gives a 
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full account of Mario's interesting career as a social agitator, especially 
during the years 1848 and 1849. ^ be second volume deals fully with 
the German labor movement and with the reaction of the fifties. 
The history of the German labor movement during those eventful years 
constitutes the most valuable part of the work. In a third volume we 
are to have a critical study of Mario's great book. 

The well known biographies of William Cobbett by Houish and 
Smith, published in 1836 and 1878 respectively, are now considerably 
out of date. E. I. Carlyle, of Merton College, Oxford, has reawakened 
our interest in that picturesque career by a volume entitled William 
Cobbett : A Study of his Life as shown in his Writings (London, 
Archibald Constable and Company, 1904; 318 pp.). Mr. Carlyle 
has given us an interesting and impartial account of the ways and works 
of a man who exerted, both in the United States and at home, an in- 
fluence out of all proportion to his real ability. To the student of 
parliamentary and social reform during the first third of the nineteenth 
century, the book will be interesting. Some amusing illustrations are 
interspersed. 

Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations is now being published, with an 
introduction by Professor Seligman, as a part of Everyman's Library 
(London, J. M. Dent and Sons; New York, E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1 9 10). Similarly the other great classic of English political 
economy, John Stuart Mill's Principles of Political Economy, has 
been reprinted under the editorial direction of Professor W. J. Ashley 
(London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1909). Apparently, the 
demand for the best in economic literature is steadily growing. 

Professor Herbert E. Mills has solved the problem of choosing the 
best text-book for the use of his classes at Vassar by preparing his own 
Outlines of Economics (second edition, Poughkeepsie, 1909; 133 
pp.). Together with an orderly survey of the whole subject — defini- 
tions, statistical information etc. — the book presents exact references, 
topically arranged, to a dozen or more treatises. Each student is re- 
quired to have *' for constant use " three text- books (Marshall, Seager 
and Seligman) and is referred frequently to four others (Bullock, Fetter, 
Gide and Mill). Teachers of economics who concur with Professor 
Mills in his selection of books should find his Outlines helpful in their 
own work. 

In the third and concluding volume of his well-known Grundriss der 
politischen Oekonomie, which constitutes the second part of his Volks- 
wirthschaftspolitik (Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1907 j 393 pp.), Fro- 
fessor Eugen von Phillippovich has introduced an important innovation. 
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This is an addition to the books dealing with transportation and ex- 
change of a book treating of Einkommenpolitik, that is, of measures 
for safeguarding and protecting incomes of different kinds, particularly 
the incomes of wage-earners. Whatever may be thought of this new 
arrangement, there can be no question that the volume as a whole 
maintains the high standard of the work, which has led to a demand 
for six successive editions of the first volume before this last one was 
ready for the printer. 

In various magazine articles and in the appendix to the second Ger- 
man edition of his Critical History of Interest Theories (a translation 
of this appendix was published by Professors Scott and Feilbogen in 
1903 under the title Recent Literature on Interest) , Professor von 
Bohm-Bawerk has from time to time reviewed and criticized the vast 
literature of capital and interest published during the last twenty-five 
years. The appearance of a third edition of his Positive Theorie des 
Kapitals (Innsbruck, Wagner 'sche Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1909; 
xxiii, 210, 171 pp.) is accordingly more interestirg as an event in his 
literary history than as a contribution of anything essentially new to the 
unending controversy. The revised edition, though covering only the 
first half (books i and ii) of the original work, is yet, by reason of ad- 
ditions, of about the same size as that volume. Perhaps two-thirds of 
the new matter is devoted to American theorists, especially Fisher and 
Fetter. While he praises American writers highly , Professor von Bchm- 
Bawerk declines to accept their theories. He clings tenaciously to his 
old concept of capital and criticizes the broader idea that is making 
its way among recent writers. 

Shortly before his lamented death, the late Professor Lester W. Zart- 
man published two volumes of Yale Readings in Insurance, the one 
entitled Life Insurance, the other Fire Insurance (Yale University 
Press, 1909 ; 405, 446 pp.). These volumes, which are described in 
the preface as successors to the Yale Lectures on Insurance that ap- 
peared in 1 904, are in reality far more comprehensive than the older 
books. They include extracts from various more or less well known 
books, reprints of special articles and papers and some original contri- 
butions, not a few of which are from the pen of Professor Zartman 
himself. The first volume contains half a dozen chapters on different 
kinds of insurance, such as marine insurance, steam-boiler insurance, 
employers' liability insurance and workingmen's insurance. The only 
criticism to be urged against these otherwise admirable volumes is that 
the great majority of the contributions come from men practically en- 
gaged in the business ; and while the facts given are for the most part 
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authoritative, the interpretation of the facts is not always entirely im- 
partial. It is as if the railway problem were to be studied from the 
point of view of the railway companies alone. 

Ex-Senator John F. Dryden, president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, has collected a number of his essays on insurance and has 
published them in an imposing volume entitled Addresses and Papers 
on Life Insurance and other subjects (Newark, Prudential Insurance 
Company, 1909 ; 330 pp.) . Most of the essays deal either with indus- 
trial insurance or with the taxation of life insurance. As is inevitable 
in a collection of this kind, there is much repetition ; but the essays are 
for the most part both well written and interesting, and they form a wel- 
come contribution to the literature of the subject from the point of view 
of those who have been active in creating and developing the business. 

A valuable addition to the rapidly growing literature on Unemploy- 
ment is the monograph by Professors Chapman and Hallsworth, dealing 
with that problem as it presents itself in Lancashire (Manchester, The 
University Press, 1909 ; 164 pp.). Not only do the authors present 
such facts as they could collect in regard to the extent of unemploy- 
ment, but they also describe the measures that have been taken to re- 
lieve it in that county and review the various plans that are currently 
discussed in England, particularly those made prominent in the recent 
reports of the Poor Law Commission. Their conclusions ably sum up 
instructed public opinion on this subject in England. Thus the reme- 
dies which meet with their approval are public labor exchanges, voca- 
tional training for boys and girls, unemployment insurance, farm col- 
onies for vagrants and relief work, such work to be offered as a last 
resort in times of unusual distress. 

Dr. Maximilian Meyer's Statistik der Streiks uttd Aussperrungen im 
In- und Auslande (Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1907 ; 253 pp.) 
may be commended as a convenient summary of the available statistics 
in regard to labor disputes in Germany , Austria, France, Belgium, Italy, 
England and the United States. A comparison of the methods by 
which these statistics are collected by the different countries concerned 
is in itself suggestive, but the author also gives us critical comments of 
value. A comparison of the statistics for different countries fails to 
indicate any uniform tendency as regards this particular phenomenon. 

A significant indication of the widespread interest which our English 
cousins are now taking in the industrial and social legislation of Ger- 
many is the publication of a fifth edition of a Report on the Brassworkers 
of Berlin and of Birmingham (London, P. S. King and Son, 19 10; 
82 pp.), drawn up by three representatives of Birmingham, who were 
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sent to the German capital to ascertain the reasons for Berlin's rapid 
progress in the brass industry. In simple and vivid language the 
report shows how at many points the German workman is protected by 
governmental action from evils to which his English brother is exposed. 
The writers conclude that " duty, responsibility, discipline, work, order 
and method" sum up the reasons for Germany's superiority, which they 
frankly concede. 

Admirable for its summary of the available information on the sub- 
ject if not entirely satisfying in its conclusions is the Report on Old 
Age Pensions of the Massachusetts commission created in 1907 (Boston, 
Wright and Potter Printing Company, 1910; 409 pp.). A statistical 
study of old-age poverty in Massachusetts and a description of exist- 
ing systems of old-age pensions, insurance and annuities in foreign 
countries are followed by sections treating of proposed plans of old-age 
pensions, of the general aspects of the question, of the cost of different 
plans, of the question of municipal pensions and, finally, by the conclu- 
sions of the commission. That there is no wide-spread demand or need 
for old-age pensions in Massachusetts at present and that such a need, 
did it exist, could not well be met by a single state acting by itself, the 
report proves pretty conclusively. That " a non-contributory pension 
system is simply a counsel of despair" is more open to question. It 
was not in this spirit that such systems were adopted by Denmark , New 
Zealand, Australia or the United Kingdom, and there is nothing in the 
experience of these countries to justify such extreme pessimism as the 
majority of the commission express in regard to this latest method of 
caring for the aged poor. Other conclusions — that the advantages of 
thrift and providence be taught in the schools, that wider use be made 
of the facilities for old-age insurance offered by the savings banks of 
Massachusetts and by commercial companies, that employers give 
thought to this matter for the benefit of their employees, that retiring 
systems for public employees of all grades be introduced, and that a 
permanent old-age pension commission be created to report from time 
to time on the question — must command general assent. 

In The Vagrancy Problem (London, P. S. King and Son, 1910; 
270 pp. ) Mr. William Harbutt Dawson presents a convincing argument 
for the establishment of detention colonies for vagrants in England, on 
the model of those in successful operation on the continent of Europe. 
The discussion is peculiarly timely because, as he points out, the recent 
establishment of public labor exchanges in English cities now provides 
the government for the first time with the necessary machinery for dis- 
tinguishing the chronic loafer from the bona fide worker in search of 
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employment. For the sake of the latter, if for no other reason, steps 
must next be taken to remove the chronic loafer from the competitive 
labor market. 

In his report on Civil Service Retirement in Great Britain and New 
Zealand (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1910; 264 pp.), 
Mr. Herbert D. Brown points out that a gratuitous system of retire- 
ment allowances inevitably becomes in the course of time, as has that 
of Great Britain, virtually a contributory system. The retirement 
allowance comes to be taken into account as part of the salary offered 
and the salary is depressed accordingly. His conclusion, based upon 
an exhaustive study of the experience of these two countries, is that a 
contributory system of retiring allowances for public employees in the 
United States is to be preferred to the system of gratuitous old-age 
pensions. 

Professor Robert Liefmann has brought out a second and enlarged 
edition of his useful little book on Kartelle und Trusts (Stuttgart, Ernst 
H. Moritz, ioio;2iopp.),in which the latest phases of the combi- 
nation movement, as it shows itself particularly in Germany and the 
United States, are described and criticized. To American readers the 
most interesting aspect of Dr. Liefmann's discussion is the contrast 
which he brings out between the German and the American attitudes 
as regards this problem. Prussia's early participation, as a great mine- 
owner, in some of the cartells and the more rigid German corporation 
laws have prevented the abuses which in this country gave rise to the 
widespread hostility to trusts. On the other hand, this very hostility 
gave a direction to the trust movement here from which Germany has 
been happily free. Notwithstanding these differences, the same reme- 
dies — changes in the tariff, control through a bureau of corporations 
and severe punishment for unfair and monopolistic practices — appear 
to be gaining favor in both countries. 

Mr. John Spargo has added to his numerous works on socialism a 
book which will attract wide attention as being the first biography of 
the founder of scientific socialism. In his Karl Marx : His Life and 
Work (New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1910; 359 pp.), Mr. Spargo has 
given us a most readable combination of biography and comment. He 
tells us modestly that " this volume must not be regarded as being the 
final authorized biography of Marx"; his aim has been " to furnish 
a sympathetic and interpretative account " of the life of a man " who 
was not only a profound and brilliant thinker, but a lovable and inter- 
esting personality." The interpretation, of course, is always that of a 
pronounced socialist. The book will, however, be none the less inter- 
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esting to the student on that account. Although the author asserts 
that he has been at work thirteen years in collecting material for this 
volume, most of the facts on which the biography is based have already 
appeared in print. About the only real addition to our knowledge is 
the account of how Marx succeeded in helping on the movement which 
prevented the recognition of the Confederacy by England in 1861, 
and here it is doubtful whether the influence of Marx has not been 
exaggerated. A number of good portraits of prominent personalities 
with whom Marx came into more or less intimate contact are inter- 
spersed throughout the volume, of which the general make-up leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

Men versus the Man is an entertaining collection of twelve letters 
purporting to have passed between Robert Rives La Monte, socialist, 
and H. L. Mencken, individualist (New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1910; 252 pp.). Mr. La Monte is a thorough-going Marxian 
socialist. He is "no statistician" and has "always found figures a 
burden," and yet his argument is embellished by constant references to 
statistics — socialist statistics. Mr. Mencken is a great admirer of 
Huxley. He prefers socialism to Christianity but has little use for 
either. His individualism is of the crass, uncompromising kind that, 
as voiced, for example, by W. H. Mallock, has done so much for the 
advancement of socialism in England. The world as it is appears to 
him is entirely satisfactory. " If I were told off to create a new uni- 
verse," he declares, " I should adopt the whole plan." Between these 
extremes there is obviously room for a lively interchange of arguments. 
Each writer is at his best in refuting the other, at his worst in for- 
mulating his own social program. For summer reading the book is 
to be commended as superior to the ordinary best seller. 

The Communist Manifesto has at last come into the purview of the 
metaphysician, and Dr. Henry Jones, in his Working Faith of the Social 
Reformer (London and New York, The Macmillan Company, 19 10; 
xii, 305 pp.) , endeavors to find what word " moral philosophy " has for 
the modem social problem and " the coming of socialism." Dr. Jones's 
principles are brief, clear and simple : the social reformer must have 
faith in the world as it is, if he is to make it better ; human society is 
rationally constituted ; idealism has successfully refuted materialism ; and 
the social reformer will not resist or welcome an increase in social enter- 
prises as such, but will " work for only one supreme innovation, namely, 
that of moralizing our social relations as they stand " (page 1 14). Those 
who come to the social problem from Kant, Hegel and the Greeks wiU 
see things that do not appear in the field of those who come by the way 
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of biology and economics. Dr. Jones seeks a certain measure of recon- 
ciliation without surrendering the fundamental principle that all social 
relations are moral relations ; and individualists and socialists alike will 
find profit in the reasonableness of his conclusions, even though they 
may not eliminate a line of their fighting programs. 

The Kennedy lectures delivered before the School of Philanthropy in 
1908 by Professor Jeremiah W. Jerks and published under the title, 
Governmental Action for Social Welfare (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1910; 226 pp.), add a useful volume to the American 
Social Progress Series. The titles of the lectures serve sufficiently to 
indicate the wide scope of the discussion : " Introduction "; " Mean- 
ing of Social Welfare " ; "Governmental Organization; its Relations 
to Society " ; " Principles of Legislation for the Promotion of Social 
Welfare"; "Limitations on Legislative Activity"; "The Chief Ex- 
ecutive"; "The Civil Service"; "The Judiciary"; " The Work of 
Citizens in the Promotion of Social Welfare." 

Canon and Mrs. Barnett's Towards Social Reform (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1909; 352 pp.) is a volume of essays, papers 
and addresses on topics as varied as the preoccupations of the London 
settlement worker. "Social Reformers," "Poverty," "Education," 
" Recreation " and " Housing " — the sub-titles of the five parts into 
which the book is divided — are among the subjects considered. All are 
treated with a sympathetic insight into the character and prejudices of 
the average citizen of London's East Side which makes them as inter- 
esting to the foreign reader as they must be helpful to those in the 
thick of the fight over these and kindred questions. 

Mr. John A. Hobson takes an interesting view of modern problems 
in The Industrial System : An Inquiry into the Earned and Unearned 
Income (London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1909; 328 pp.). 
The author's thesis is that there is indeed a surplus in modern industry, 
but that this surplus does not go to the landowner, as the old theory of 
rent taught, nor to the capitalist, as the socialist affirms, nor to the 
laborer, as some other writers have been disposed to think. Where 
industry creates a product larger than is needed for the cost and main- 
tenance, " it is taken by the owners of the several factors of production 
in accordance with the economic ' pull ' they are respectively able to 
exercise. The strength of this ' pull ' varies with the degree of scarcity, 
natural or contrived, which the owners of the factors are able to secure 
for the factor, and with the econcmic importance attached to this 
scarcity." This is the real econcmic surplus which Hotson thinks is 
the true unearned income, and which therefore is available for purposes 
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of taxation. It is not true of all land or of all profits or of all wages, 
but it is true of some lands, of seme profits and of seme wages. Where 
the line, however, is to be drawn, Mr. Hobson is not quite successful 
in telling us. Incidentally we meet with several of his well-known theo- 
ries with reference to spending and saving, as well as a chapter on the 
alleged inadequacy of the marginal-productivity theories. A perusal of 
Mr. Wicksteed's book, elsewhere noticed in this number of the Quar- 
terly, might have saved Mr. Hobson from including this chapter in 
what is otherwise a stimulating and attractive work. 

Expert opinion, especially that of the college professor, has been 
accorded slight respect in this country. But times are changing, and 
the college president and the college professor are being quoted as au- 
thorities even in the daily press. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
Professor J. Laurence Laughlin's collection of essays, which are pub- 
lished in book form under the title of Latter Day Problems (Hew 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909; xi, 302 pp.), and in which he 
discusses from the vantage ground of the trained and experienced 
economist some of the larger economic and social problems of the 
day, will receive attention commensurate with their scientific merit. 
The essays deal with such vital questions as trade unionism, socialism, 
poverty, social settlements, large fortunes, guarantee of bank deposits 
etc . , and although nobody may agree with all of Professor Laughlin's 
conclusions, few can fail to be benefited by their careful consideration. 
As might be expected, the essays on guarantee of bark deposits, en 
the relations between the depositor and the bank and on government 
versus bank issues are especially lucid and full. 

Sir Nathaniel Nathan, formerly attorney-general in Trinidad, has 
summed up the conclusions attained during a long career under the 
title, Economic Heresies : Being an Unorthodox Attempt to appreciate 
the Economic Problems presented by " Things as they are " (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1909; 423 pp.). Sir Nathaniel's 
acquaintance with economic literature is confined almost exclusively to 
the English writers of a past generation ; he triumphantly refutes the 
doctrine of progressive taxation, for example, by an appeal to Fawcett ; 
and his general attitude towards economic science is characterized by 
his statement that general laws are not of great importance and that 
what concerns us more immediately are the more " realizable interme- 
diate phenomena." He does not explain to us, however, how such 
phenomena can be understood irrespective of law. The book is replete 
with interesting examples of practical economic life, but it is of very 
slight value to the economic student, whether he be orthodox or 
heterodox. 
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A few years ago the Public Lands Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reported : " Your commission has had inquiries made 
as to how a number of estates selected haphazard have been acquired. 
Almost without exception collusion or evasion of the letter and spirit 
of the law was involved." This spoliation of the public domain and 
its relation to a democracy of independent and self-respecting citizens 
form the theme of a well-written and moving book by Dr. Frederic C. 
Howe, Privilege and Democracy in America ( New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1910; xii, 315 pp.). After reviewing the amazing story 
of how a careless nation has been stripped of its agricultural land, its 
forests and mineral resources to the advantage of great holders, Dr. 
Howe devotes some striking chapters to the growth of unearned incre- 
ment in the land values of great cities. The complete remedy for this 
grave condition, in Dr. Howe's view, is the introduction- of the single 
tax. This simple change, he maintains, would usher in a new dispen- 
sation. " Wages would rise with great rapidity. . . . The tramp and 
the vagrant class would disappear. . . . Vice and crime would greatly 
diminish, and the inmates of charitable and penal institutions would 
be reduced to the diminishing point. . . . There would be two jobs 
hunting for every man. ... A new relationship between capital and 
labor would arise. Arrogance would give way to a kind of partner- 
ship. . . . Then there would arise an era of freedom in every walk of 
life" (chapter xxii). Dr. Howe is here more eloquent than con- 
vincing ; for he does not show in the concrete how this simple remedy 
could work so marvelous a transformation in a society so infinitely com- 
plex as ours. 

The second volume of Professor Lewis H. Haney's Congressional 
History of Railways in the United States, of which the first volume 
was noticed in this journal (volume xxiv, page 191), is entitled The 
Railway in Congress ; 1850-1887, and forms the first number of volume 
vi of the Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, " Economics and 
Political Science Series" (Madison, 1910; 335 pp.). It deals pri- 
marily with the land- grant policy, the Pacific railways and the history of 
regulation, and is characterized by the same careful woikmanship which 
was exhibited in the first volume. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, who may well be called the father of the new 
agriculture in Ireland, has collected a number of articles previously 
published in the Outlook into a small volume entitled The Rural Life 
Problem of the United States ; Notes of an Irish Observer (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, i9ro ; 174 pp.). He develops Mr. Roose- 
velt's formula : " Better farming, better business, better living " — which 
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is indeed only a terse statement of Sir Horace's own ideas. The clear 
exposition of the many difficulties of the problem culminates in the 
noteworthy suggestion of an international " country life institute." 
The little volume will well repay a careful perusal. 

Mr. Lawrence Veiller's Housing Reform (New York, Charities Pub- 
lication Committee, 1 910; xii, 213 pp.) is a cautiously conservative 
treatment of the housing problem in American cities. Mr. Veiller's 
former position as first deputy commissioner of the New York tenement 
house department gave him a peculiar opportunity to observe the hous- 
ing conditions of this city , and his opening chapters on the facts of over- 
crowding and congestion have therefore a first-hand value. As a 
remedy for the grave evils which undoubtly exist, Mr. Veiller does 
not go beyond a moderate tenement law which would meet the ap- 
proval of the most enlightened landlords. Municipal ownership he 
dismisses with the brief suggestion that, owing to our special polit- 
ical practices, the lessons of Europe are of no avail. In his book 
the fundamental problem of ground values is neglected and the whole 
issue of transportation and the distribution of industries is untouched 
— in a word, the central points which must be attacked in any effective 
war on the evils of congestion are simply left out of account altogether. 
Mr. Veiller is thus a generation behind the conservative reformers of 
Europe. His volume, however, has a decided value for those who 
would confine their operations to statutory regulation, because it 
contains excellent chapters on the essential principles of a housing 
law and on the methods of law enforcement. 

To those who have never had the pleasure of visiting the George 
Junior Republic at Freeville, New York, there is now given an oppor- 
tunity to learn much about this interesting and successful experiment. 
In The Junior Republic (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1910 ; 
xii, 326 pp.), William R. George, the founder, gives a most enter- 
taining account of the history and ideals of his little community. 
Every worker with young people will find the book full of helpful 
suggestions, while the general reader will find much to stimulate opti- 
mism and to strengthen faith in democracy. 

The first attempt at a comprehensive comparative investigation of 
fiscal statistics has been made by Dr. Friedrich Zahn, head of the 
Bavarian Statistical Bureau, in a monograph entitled Die Finanzen der 
Grossm'aehte (Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1909; 98 -f- 46 pp.). Dr. 
Zahn's survey covers nine leading nations, including the United States 
and Japan. After an introduction, explaining the difficulties of com- 
paring different national statistics, he takes up in turn public expendi- 
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tures, public revenue and public credit. He gives a mass of interesting 
comparative statistics with comments, and concludes with a plea for the 
adoption of more accurate and comparable bases in statistics. The 
monograph will be of considerable use to the student of public finance. 

A new edition of Gaston Jeze's Cours elementaire de science des 
finances et de legislation financiire francaise has been published by 
Giard et Briere (Paris, 1909; 988 pp.). The original treatise was 
written in collaboration with Professor Boucard ; the present book, 
which is greatly enlarged, is entirely the work of Professor Jeze, who 
has in the meantime been called to the law school in the University of 
Paris. It is now on the whole the best French text-book on the science 
of finance. Space is apportioned in a way that is unusual in similar works 
published in other countries. Considerably more than a third of the 
volume, about 370 pages, is devoted to the budget; about 150 pages 
to expenditures and the public debt ; and the remainder, less than half 
the volume, to public revenues. The work is full of precise references 
to French legislation and will therefore serve as a valuable complement 
to similar treatises in other languages. Professor Jeze, who is also the 
editor of the Revue de science et de legislation financiere, one of the 
two existing scientific journals devoted to public finance, has acquired 
an enviable reputation for his accuracy and his breadth of view. Profes- 
sor Jeze has also in preparation an exhaustive treatise on public finance 
which is to extend to no less than twelve volumes. Of these the first 
has just appeared under the title Le Budget (Paris, Giard et Briere, 
1 9 10; 571 pp.). Of the twelve volumes, five are to be devoted to 
different aspects of the budget, one to public expenditures, one to 
public credit, three to public revenues and one to local finances. The 
first volume on the budget , now before us , devotes considerable attention 
to American as well as to European practice and contains a mass of 
details well handled and excellently arranged. 

So much interest has been aroused by the income-tax bill recently 
passed by the French Chamber of Deputies that the " Defence As- 
sociation for the Middle Classes " in France has caused to be published 
a large volume entitled L'Jmpot sur le revenu : le projet Caillaux 
devant la Chatnbre (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910; 680 pp.). The vol- 
ume contains the expose des motifs and a rather full synopsis of the 
discussion in the Chamber ; not only the preliminary general discussion, 
but the discussion of each separate article of the bill. As this occupied 
about two years, about every phase of the subject is treated, and the 
result is a welcome contribution to fiscal history. 

Mr. Frank M. Eastman, who has been favorably known to students 
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of finance by his book on the taxation of public service corporations in 
Pennsylvania, has published a comprehensive work, in two volumes, on 
the Laws of Taxation in Pennsylvania (Newark, Soney and Sage, 1909 ; 
1 100 pp.)- This book gives a most elaborate presentation, in all its 
detail, of the existing law as interpreted by the courts. It also in- 
cludes, in almost every chapter, a historical survey of the development 
of each particular tax. As a result, we have a work which is unique 
in character, and which may well serve as a model for similar books 
dealing with the taxation of the other states. While designed primarily 
for the practicing lawyer, it will be of the utmost value to the student 
of public finance ; all the more because of the advanced position that 
Pennsylvania occupies in the field of state and local taxation. 

In the first paragraph of his book entitled The Crime Problem; 
What to do about it; How to do it (Elmira, New York, Star-Gazette 
Company, 1909; 156 pp.), Colonel Vincent Myron Masten, military 
instructor at the New York State Reformatory, states that he " does 
not essay a scientific treatise on criminology." This statement a read- 
ing of the book proves to be true. Towards the end it is conceded 
(page 144) that " we have employed many words to state a very simple 
proposition"; which also is true. The book contains nothing new 
which is worthy of note and is filled with platitudes with regard to prison 
reform. For example it is said (page 155), with regard to reform 
institutions, that " if the heads are not good ones, remove them and 
substitute in their places those that are good." 

Sociology, like history, lends itself to teleological construction. In 
The Sociology of the Bible (New York, The Boaid of Publication of the 
Reformed Church; 428 pp.), Professor F. S. Schenk of the Reformed 
Church Seminary at New Brunswick has applied a modern point of view 
to the study of social phenomena in the Bible, with the purpose of 
training his students to face present problems in the light of Christian 
teaching. He gives an interesting statement of the economic and social 
problems which arose in Jewish history and correlates this material with 
the familiar data of questions of today, with the aim of showing how 
futile are all solutions but that which seeks the establishment of the 
kingdom of God. 



